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of Hindu traders from South India. After the introduction of
Buddhism into South India by Asoka in 261 B.C., the traders began
to bring Buddhist elements to Thaton. With the establishment in
the third or fourth century after Christ of the Hindu kingdoms in
Java and Sumatra, Thaton became an important trading centre, and
with the rise of a great Buddhist centre at Conjeveram in Madras in
the fifth century, the Talaings began to receive religious writings in
Pali. From that time onwards, learning was definitely established in
the kingdom, and, as a result, a Talaing literature came into being.
Anawrahta was interested in Pali only, and therefore when he
destroyed the city, he burnt all the manuscripts except those in Pali.1
The writing and learning that were thus introduced into Pagan
took root at once. Prose and poetry as embodied in the language of
the court and in songs had been in existence long before, though
unwritten, and now the new learning turned them into written forms
and began to develop them. Pali was studied everywhere, and in the
newly-built temples with their crowded monastic life, works in Pali on
religion, on Pali grammar and prosody, and on the legal code of
Manu came to be produced.2 Translations were also made, and soon
Pagan became famous throughout India for its Pali scholarship. But

1  The Burmese language belongs to the Tibeto-Burmese group, whereas
the Talaing belongs to the Mon-Khmar group.   In spite of Anawrahta's con-
quest and in spite of the fact that racially they were cousins, the   Talaings
became completely merged with the Burmese only in the eighteenth  century.
The probability of the Sanskrit drama reaching the Talaings is considered in
chap. ii.

2  G. E. Harvey, op. cit., pp. 59, 70.

The most famous for literary activity was the Kyauku Ohnmin temple.
Though built perhaps even before Anawrahta, when a corrupted form of Bud-
dhism was prevalent, it is still in an excellent condition (Harvey, p. 17).

The code of Manu was compiled originally in Sanskrit, during the period
200 B.C.-A.D. 200. Since that time it has been one of the chief sources of
Hindu law (J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law). The Burmese received it in a Talaing-
Pali version in which the sacerdotal element had been done away with. That
explains why, although Manu is one of the chief sources also of Burmese
Buddhist law, it has little in common with Hindu law. The existence of the
code as the chief source of Talaing law (Harvey, op. cit., p. Ill) raises again the
question, how far were the Talaing writings under the influence of Sanskrit
and its literature ? We shall never know. When Anawrahta destroyed Talaing
institutions and historical and literary works, he intended that all knowledge of
the past greatness of the Talaings should pass into oblivion so as to smooth his
way towards unifying Burma into one single State.

Pali has been, since 1044, the classical language of Burma.